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THE CRISIS IN FRANCE.* 
(Continued from No. 271.} 


In resuming our notice of General O’Connor’s pamphlet, we find 
ourselves as perplexed as before, with not knowing how to limit 
our extracts from it (every word being so precious), that we must 
again draw largely on its pages, and let the passages, for the present, 
speak for themselves. They speak with amazing force, for they 
speak with experienced intelligence and perfect honesty. It is ne- 
cessary, in particular, to put the readers in possession of the Gene- 
fal’s entire exordium, for reasons which the perusal will shew; and 
We are the more desirous of doing so, because it shews triumph- 
antly the corroboration given to evil Bourbon principles, by the evil 
principles of that great soldier and most mistaken man, Bonaparte 
We beg the reader’s earnest attention to every bit of this exordium, 
and shall resume our notice of the pamphlet on Monday. The 


General opens his letter to his illustrious friend in a manner highly 
interesting :— 


‘My Ever DEAR AND ANCIENT Frrenp—Our friendship was 
formed in the Revolution of 1789. It was founded on the same 
love of liberty, strengthened by the same constant and invariable 
attachment to that liberty, which neither exile, nor the dungeons, 
hor the frowns or favours of despotism, have been able to shake or 
diminish. I was one of the last that embraced you in your camp at 
Sedan, in 1792, when you were forced into exile from your beloved 
France, whose liberty has ever been a thousand times dearer to you 
than life. We then took different roads, but both led to the chains 
of despotism ;—yours, to five years secret imprisonment in the 
dungeons of Spandau and Olmutz; mine, to the same term of a 
like incarceration in the towers of London and Dublin, and in the 
fortress of Fort George in Scotland. We met in France, in 1802; 
and after considering the despotism of Bonaparte and the Bourbons 
With the same eye, we found ourselves on the old ground of 1789, 
in the glorious Revolution of 1830. On the morning of Wednes- 
day, the 28th of July, I found you alone in Anjou street. We de- 
liberated ; (if it be not already treason,) we conspired against the 
ordinances of the 25th, and the dynasty of divine right. Scarcely 
had we determined on the part we should take, when a deputation 
of the youths of the Colleges of Law, Medicine, and Polytech- 
nique, arrived to consult you on what was to be done. It was then 
that with the firm calmness that ever characterized you on all the 
important occasions in which you have acted, you addressed them 
in these words: “ My children, you could not apply to me at a 
more favourable moment. I am an old revolutionary French gene- 
tal, by me is an old revolutionary Itish general. We have been 
deliberating on the subject of your mission, and have agreed that 
the hour is come to resist the ofdinances, and wage a war of 
extermination against the dynasty of the Bourbons. We have 
no hopes from the foreign troops; little from the privileged 
corps; but we may count on the soldiers of the line: they have 
hearts of Frenchmen; they will neither shed the blood of their 
brethren, nor fight against the liberty of their country.” The 
young heroes flew to their expecting comrades, and the words of 
the veteran of liberty vibrating in their eats were the signal of the 
struggle, which, in three days of matchless valour, achieved the 
immortal Revolution of July. 

. “Who can forget the transports. of joy with which our glorious 
yolution was hailed in thé capital, and: the enthusiastic adherence 
@the Departments? Yet scarcely was it acconiplished, when it was 
eived that the fruits of the victory were not for those who 

ad won it, but that they were reserved for men, who, far 
from contributing to it, saw it with indifference and even re- 
gret. Can we be astonished that an uneasiness always aug- 
menting shall have succeeded the national joy, or that men 
should be alarmed lest the agitation and discontent — shall 
lead to another catastrophe? It is cruel to see a generous, 
magnanimous people always frustrated of the rights they have 
so often and so gloriously won. It is still more cruel for men like 
~ and me, who have seen them bereft of the advantages of the 
evolution of 1789, and that notwithstanding the promises of all 
the governments which have succeeded one another, none have been 
realized. Should not the Revolution of 1830 have restored to them 


* A Letter from General Arthur Condorcet O’Connor to General 
Lafayette, on the Causes which have twed France of the Advantages 
of the Revolution of 1830. 8vo. pp. 74. Rainford, 


Revolution has been followed by 





at least all the constitution of 1791 assured to their fathers? The 
soul is saddened at seeing a noble people thus deceived and tanta- 
lized; at seeing the cup so often raised to their parched lips, and 
so often dashed to the ground by the cruel perfidy of their 
oppressors ? . 

‘In a free country, where the government js placed on a solid 
and secure basis, the accession of one man to power, or the retreat 
of another, ought to cause neither fear nor alarm. But, after a 
Revolution, when a new dynasty has been chosen to cleanse the 
state of all vicious institutions, corruption and abuses, accumulated 
by despotism during thirty years, and to place liberty on the only 
basis on which it can stand,—equality,—the dismissal of the man 
of half a century’s unsullied, unvariable patriotism, was an jill 
boding signal, that has been seen and felt by all France, from one 
end to the other; and, when this open act of hostility against the 

Yo removal from office of sueh 
men as Lafitte, Dupont de l’Eure, Odillon Barrot, and Comte; 
when all the men frankly attached to the principles of the Revolu- 
tion have not only lost their credit, but have been objects of dis- 
trust, many of persecution; and when nine-tenths of the agents 
of Charles X are still the agents of the king of the Revolution,—it 
is as evident as day that the party which been formed out of 
the partisans of the abuses of thirty years’ standing, has prevailed, 
and that the principles in virtue of which the king was chosen and 
accepted, principles which the nation hailed with such rapture, 
have been abandoned. So unwise a conduct has produced its 
fruits: the people are uneasy, disturbed, and discouraged; the 
emigrant and jesuitical faction full of joy and hope; and the king 
has lost his popularity. 

‘The necessary consequence, the worst of our cruel situation, 
is, that the despotism of the last thirty years has thrown the 
nation into such a state of confusion, it offers such a chaos to the 
public mind, that we seem to stand still for want of knowing where 
we shall go, or what we shall do. The object of this letter is to 
discover the evil, and to trace it to its source by apes the 
cause, and pointing out the remedy. First,—of the evi 

‘No sooner was the Revolution accomplished, than every mind 
was anxious to find out the men to whose patriotism and talent it 
could be confided. We were all, like Diogenes with his lantern, 
seeking for men; and then, for the first time, the nation discovered 
that it is the nature of despotism to debase and corrupt the instru- 
ments it makes use of, and that the thirty years’ despotism of 
Bonaparte arid the Bourbons was the cause of the evil so cruelly 
felt. As it is upon the existence of this evil that all my reasoning 
is founded, I cannot take too much pains to prove it. The fact is 
confirmed by the query now made throughout France: “ Where 
shall we find men of pure principles ?” 

‘No one had better means of knowing the men he employed 
than Bonapartey You, my dear friend, and few others, are 
the only men who escaped the general contamination. Besides, he 
that has done the evil, is surely the mau who knows it best. In 
that respect, the Memorial of St Helena is a precious document : 
as such I quote it in support of what I advance. The following 
are Bonaparte’s own expressions, as taken down by his biographer, 
and corrected by himself. “He made a violent attack upon the 
immorality of the high officers of the state and placemen ; on their 
want of political religion ot national feeling, which induced them to 
administer one day fot oné; atid the next for another,”—* That 
levity and inconsistency of outs is of long standing,” ‘said he ; “ we 
were Gauls still, and we shill never be worth our price till we sub- 
stitute principles for turbulénce, pride for vanity, and, especially, 
the love of institutions for that of places.” — 

«In this declaration, that all the public Officers aid placemen had 
lost every national feeling, we cannot doubt that Bonaparte spoke 
his real sentiments. Perhaps’ he forgot that he was condemning 
himself; for he ought to have known that it is by corruption a 
despot prevails on the citizens to renounce every” national feeling, 
and prefer the interests of one man; that he eradicates from their 
hearts every generous disinterested passion, to fill them with cupi- 
dity and egotism: he should know, that when he made men serve 
as instruments to deprive the country of its liberty, he bereft them 
of everything on which self-esteem can be founded, and that without 
self-esteem no sentiment of honest pride ean find rs Bonaparte 
well knew that, having desttoyed all subjects of pride, it was his 
interest to supply its place by subjects of vanity; and of this he 
was not sparing, for no despot ever deluged a country with such 
varieties of puerile vanity, or turned it more to his own advantage. 

‘ Again—* The upper classes in England, said the Emperor, 
had pride’; in France, they unfortunately have nothing but venity. 
There the great characteristic difference between the two nations 
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ies. At this day the mass of our people has more national feeling 
han any other people in Europe. Jt has profited of its twenty-five 
years’ Revolution; but the class the Revolution has raised has not 
proved itself worthy of its exalted situation: it has shewn nothing but 
corruption and versatility ; in the last crisis, it displayed neither 
talent, character, nor virtue ; it lost the honour of the people.” 

* Here he repeats the same charge of vanity, which he contributed 
so powerfully to encourage; and that of want of pride, which he 
destroyed by eradicating every sentiment of real merit. When he 
took this class into his hands, he found them full of independence, 
and actuated with the sacred fire of liberty: it was his despotism 
that left them without talent, character, or virtue. 1 request you 
will observe, that Bonaparte acknowledges that, while he destroyed 
the first class, he left the nation sound: and this is the state in 
which the Revolution of July found it. The same thing may be 
said of the army. In complaining of the corruption of his marshals 
and generals, Bonaparte does ample justice to the soldier and inter- 
mediate officers, as will be seen by the following passage: “ Bad 
intentions were beginning to creep in among us; fatigue and dis- 
couragement had demoralised a great number; my lieutenants were 
becoming effeminate, dispirited, awkward, and consequently unfor- 
tunate. They were no longer the same men as at the onset of our 
Revolution, or during the period of my glory. I am told that several 
dared to advance, that at the commencement they were fighting for 
the republic, for the country, whilst latterly it was only for a single 
man, his own interests, his insatiable ambition, &c. &c. What a 
pitiful subterfuge! Let them inquire of the great majority of the 

oung and brave soldiers, of the inferior officers,—did ever such an 
idea enter their heads? did they see anything before them besides 




















the enemy of their country, and, behind them, the honour, glory, 
and triumph of France? Those never fought better than they did 
latterly. Why dissemble the truth? Why not tell it out frankly ? | 
Most of the generals were tired of war, because I had glutted them 
with too much consideration, too much honour, too much riches. They 
had tasted the cup of enjoyments, and were only sighing after re- 
pose. They would have purchased it at any price. 
fire was about to be extinguished. 
marshals of Louis XV. 


* Here Bonaparte brings the parties in presence: he produces the 
charges and the defence of those he accuses, and it is impossible not 
to be convinced that it is himself he condemns. If the men he ac- 
cuses were corrupted by too much consideration, too much honour, tco 
much riches,—Who was it was so prodigal of them ? 

‘ Bonaparte had dealt too long and too largely in every species of 
human depravity to have the smallest belief in the existence of 
virtue. Making a difference between serving the country and the 
cause of liberty, and serving a despot, a single man, his interests, 
and his insatiable ambition, appeared to him a pitiful subterfuge. In 
the same sense he says, “ If the Bourbons have had to complain of 
the entire desertion of the soldiers and the people, they certainly 
had no right to doubt the devotion and fidelity of the chiefs of the 
army, the pupils and partisans of the Revolution, who, notwith- 
standing an experience of tweuty-five years, showed themselves oh 
that occasion mere children in politics. They possessed neither 
emigrant nor national principles.” 

* The army and the nation suffered and were harassed by his des- 
potism, but the summits were exposed to his corruption. A despot 
takes care of the instruments of his power; if once he has secured 
the number of oppressors he wants, he leaves the oppressed nation 
to her sufferings. It was not until the extravagant undertakings of 
Bonaparte had wearied Fortune, and that she had abandoned him, 
that he began to open his eyes on the irreparable evil his despotism 
had brought on his country, by extinguishing the sacred fire of 
liberty, and substituting egotism, vanity, and corruption in its stead. 
He found that he had himself destroyed the national spirit which 
alone could save the country from its invaders. He became in- 
dignant at the ravages he himself had made, and, in his excessive 
conceit of himself, he did not see that he was pronouncing his own 
condemnation. ‘ I could not do everything by myself; tue nation 
should assist me in saving her: I knew the people felt so. Thus is 
he suffering to-day without having deserved it: the mod of intriguers, | 
the title-men and placemen, alone are guilty. What seduced them, 
what lost me, was the mildness of the system of 1814, the benignity 
of the restoration. The change of prince was for them a matter of 
no importance. They all expected to remain what they were, what- 
ever successor I might have; Louis XVIII, or any other. In that 
great affair, those unskilful, greedy, and egotistical men saw a mere 
competition of littke moment, and only thought of their individual 
interests, when an exterminating war of principles had commenced, 
which would destroy them all. [must own that I raised and sur- 


| 
rounded myself with a vile canaille, and here I do not allude to the | 
Faubourg St Germain.” | 


The sacred 
They would have wished to be 


* Is it possible to express more contempt for the moh of intriguers, 
title and placemen? Well may we patriots cry out against them, | 
and insist that the Revolution of July should deliver us from that | 
accursed race, when the man who made them what they are, and 
whose instruments they were, calls them vile canaille! There is one 
more passage so apposite, that | cannot refrain from quoting it. 
“ We are naturally so restless, so full of plans, so loquacious! — In 
the event of twenty revolutions occurring, we should instantly have 
as many constitutions. The latter is what is most thought of, and 
the least heeded. What novices we are in that noble and glorious 


career, _Our great men in that respect have proved themselves so 





_sense of independence. 


| acquisitions made by themselves or their fathers. 


little! Would to heaven that the youth of our days may profit by 
so many faults, and shew itself as wise as it will be ardent.” 

* Let me observe, that a man must have all the effrontery of 
Bonaparte, to dare speak of the want of respect shown in France 
for Constitutions. From the day he promulgated Ais Constitution, 
to the day he abdicated, he respected it so little, that there is no 
instance in which he permitted the Constitution to form any 
restraint upon his despotic will. It becomes Aim to speak of 
respecting the Constitution, who, in answering an address of the 
representative national body, said, “ I have a title, and you have 
none. What are you in the Constitution? Nothing: you have no 
authority; the throne alone is in the Constitution. All is in the 
throne and me !” 

‘To return to the quotation. Would not one be inclined to 
imagine that Bonaparte was speaking after witnessing the Revolution 
of July, when we experienced such a dearth of men to support it, 
He was well aware of the Aavoc he had made by debasing and cor- 
rupting the men whose spirit he had fashioned. He well knew that 
the future hope of France lay in the generation that was to sprin 
out of the destruction and ruin he left us in. Compare those 
revelations of the author of all our misery, with what has passed 
since the summits of society have shewn themselves what they are; 
and who that has the heart of a Frenchman,—who that feels for 
the honour of his country, can have seen without indignation the 
contrast exhibited within these last seven mouths, between the 
generous disinterestedness on the 27th, 28th, and 29th of July, of 
the middling and lower classes (which constitute the nation), and 
the egotism and insatiable cupidity of the class of men who pretend 
to occupy the highest rank in the social order? When we have 
beheld the former brave the bayonets and grape-shot of the satel- 
lites of despotism, during three entire days and nights; when we 
have seen them in the midst of temptations of every kind, respecting 
all but the tyranny that assailed the liberties of their country; and, 
with a generosity above human nature, in the midst of their dying 
and dead brethren and friends, pardoning, nay more, succourin, 
their enemies ; and when, on the other hand, we have witnesse 
the scenes that have passed since the Revolution in all the govern. 
ment offices,—the crowds of elegantly-dressed solicitors, who, from 
day-break till dark, filled the vast hotels of the ministers, and 
obstructed every avenue leading to any edifice where a place was to 
be begged for,—the mind is not less indignant than perplexed, at 
secing the classes, their inferiors in instruction, give such exalted 
proots of disinterestness, generosity, courage, aud in a word, of 
every virtue; whilst the class placed at the summit of society, 
which claims a monopoly of those high sentiments of honour, 
hitherto supposed to belong exclusively to men of high rank and 
education, disgrace themselves by an absence of all shame and all 
At any time such conduct would have 
been disgusting; but now, amidst the display of such noble virtues 
as have commanded the admiration of every people in Europe and 
America, the vileness of that privileged class has shocked and out- 
raged the sentiments of a nation with whom a refined sense of 
honour has ever been the first mover. 

* It is a great philosophical truth, that the character of nations 

and of the classes that compose them, like that of individuals, is 
formed for them, and not é/y them; that every class is what the 
laws, the customs, the circumstances, in a word, the government 
under which they live, has made them. Hence the corruption and 
debasement of the last thirty years’ despotism produced their effect, 
in forming the men it employed for its instruments to self-love, 
cupidity,- and an attachment to the abuses to which they owe their 
rank, their fortune, and their honours. The fact has been avowed 
by the author.of this irreparable evil; all France has seen it, is con- 
vinced of it, and deeply deplores it. Let us seek for the cause, and 
then we shall be able to apply the remedy. 
‘ In political statistics, the nation is divided into two unequal 
parts. One is composed of all those who live by their labour and 
talents in the arts, the sciences, literary pursuits, in agriculture, 
manufactures, commerce,—in short, of all those who procure an 
independence by producing something that contributes to the wants, 
pleasures, or instruction of their fellow-citizens, or who live by the 
That part is the 
nation: itis the governed part; it pays all the expenses of the 
State, and requires nothing in return but protection of person, pro- 
perty, and liberty. 

‘The other part consists (when it is the Court that confers 
appointments) of the small privileged fraction which calls itself the 
governing and Court party. On the selection of that small fraction, 
the economy in public expenses, the confidence of the people, and 
the good administration of the country depend. It is not astonish- 


| ing then that I should here seek the cause of the evil which afflicts 


the nation, Its importance requires a serious examination. 

* Before the Revolution of 1789, the governing party was every- 
thing, the nation nothing. Under the fcudal system, the Court 
governed solely fur its own interest; it considered the industrious 
class as its property, and all it produced as its revenue; it took on 
itself to portion out the nation’s wealth among the privileged instru- 
ments of its despotic power. The men of that party seemed to 
imagine that they were a species superior to the rest of mankind, a 
tieaven-born race, and that their other fellow-creatures came into 
the werld with saddles on their backs and bridles in their mouths, 
while they were born with whips in their hands and spurs to their 
heels. In consequence of these notions, not only was the property 
of that class exempt from all taxes, but all the moneys levied on the 
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people became their patrimony, as members of the governing party. 
is debasing fabric of oppression and iniquity was raised on the 
idea that the privileged class was for ever dishonoured, should it 
seek its independence in any species of Jabour or useful industry ; 
while the height of honour was to lead a life of luxury and extra- 
vagance, at the expense of the laborious class. The injustice of 
those privileged beggarly robbers was equalled by the insolence and 
contempt with which they treated the people they impoverished 
and plundered. 

. While the Court has the appointment of all the agents of the 
people, while human nature remains what it has hitherto been, all 





power will be exercised for the interest of him who possesses the 
right of conferring and withdrawing it. ‘The welfare of the nation 
requires that its affairs should be eutrusted to men who are aware 
that their offices depend on the diligence, ability, strict probity, and | 
economy with which they discharge them. But when the interest 
of the Court is solely to be consulted, every appointment is the 
result of Court intrigues: address, cunning, baseness, and flattery 
in the solicitors are the only qualities required; real talent and 
ability not only count for nothing, but are against the possessor. 
The sine quo non is, that he belongs to the party. That evil being | 
the source of the debasement and oppression under which the | 
nation groaned, the object of the Revolution of 1789 was to remove | 
it; and this the Constituent Assembly radically eflected by its im- 
mortal decree of the 4th of August 1789, which abolished for ever 
every sort of privilege. 

‘Liberty can only stand on the basis of equality, and despotism 
cannot stand but on the ruin of this equality. It must have privi- 
leges, for by them alone it can find accomplices to crush the people 
and their liberties. Hence Bonaparte Leeiseod to violate the 
decree of the 4th of August, and to deluge the nation with his 
mongrel half-home, half-foreign princes, dukes, counts, &c. &c. his 
~~ and small crosses, and all the new-fangled orders his genius, | 
ertile in the work of corrupting, could devise. To that was since 
added the revival of all the old feudal privileges; so that at the 
Revolution of July we found that privileged class not only doubled, 
but more griping, more indigent, and more servile than ever. With 
this immense scaffolding standing, and consolidated by the Restora- 
tion, who can wonder at the scandalous scenes that have come to 
pass since the late Revolution, or at the resistance so successfully 
opposed to the just rights of the nation by the servers of every | 
despotism? I have now before my eyes the Declaration of the 
Chamber of Representatives of 1815, signed by fifty-five of the most 
distinguished members of the present legislature. I read the fol- 
lowing passage in the declaration: “ The old and new hereditary 
nobility and feodality are abolished.” Why has that vital principle | 
never been acted upon? There is the source of the evil. For the 
last thirty years, the industry of France has been plundered by the | 
privileged men, who would consider themselves dishonoured did | 
they owe their existence to their talents or labour. In France, 
this race of drones have ever been the ruin of industry, they have 
preyed on the political body for the last fifteen years. 
cost us thousands of millions. 
lines of the poet : 


They have 
How applicable to them are the 


** Sic vos non vobis nidificatis, aves : 
Sic vos non vobis vellera fertis, oves : 
Sic vos non vobis mellificatis, apes : 
Sic vos non vobis fertis aratra, boves :” 


which might be translated as follows:—People of France, the 


bread you earn by the labour of your hands and the sweat of your | 


brow is neither for you nor your children ; it will be devoured by 
a swarm of placemen, intriguers, and courtiers. 


* That the evil and its cause lie here, no one can doubt; and that | swore it was the worst he ever heard: I said I thought so too; but at the 
it is to perpetuate this evil to their profit, to the ruin and oppres- | 


sion of the people, that the men of all the abuses and corruptions 


‘ Nothing should be allowed to supersede nature. Let her, 
therefore, stand in the foreground. The reader abuses his art, who 
betrays by his delivery that he enunciates by rule. Emotion is the 
thing. One flash of passion upon the cheek,—one beam of feeling 
from the eye,—one thrilling note of sensibility from the tongue,— 
one stroke of hearty emphasis from the arm, have a thousand times 
the value of the most masterly exemplification of all the rules, that 
all the rhetoricians, of both ancient and modern times, have given 
us, for the government of the voice—when that exemplification is 
unaccompanied by such adjuncts.’ 

Mr Knowles gives no description of the principal passions, as his 
predecessors have done; and, as he tells us, “ for this plain reason 
—No man who really feels a passion, can err in his delineation of 
it.” It might be answered, that many persons,—actors, for in- 
stance, are required to represent fictitious passion ;—but they who 
require teaching in such matters, will scarcely rise to a rank to act 
such characters. In fine, we conceive a whole system of elocution 
to be contained in the three concluding words of the preface, 
including, as the author remarks, all that he conceives essential 
in delivery—“ BE IN EARNEST.” 





FINE ARTS. 
STATUE OF MAJOR CARTWRIGHT. 


In Burton Crescent, on the straight side, and opposite Major Cart- 


wright’s house, a statue has been erected to his memory, 
bronze. 


It is in 
The inscription is also in bronze, and greatly is it to be 


_ lamented; for dark letters on a dark ground make it impossible to 


be read. This we should think might be remedied. Why not gild 
the letters? It would perhaps be hardly so well-looking, but 
would effectually rethedy the evil. The statue itself is much to be 
commended. There is none of that pompous affectation so common 
in public statues in England; no hand on the hip; no antique roll 
of papyrus. The attitude is easy and appropriate. The figure is 
sitting with the legs a little apart, the back of the wrists resting on 
the thighs, the hands dropped between them, holding some papers. 
The body is gently bent, and the face turned a little downwards 
and on one side. The countenance is placid and reflecting. Alto- 
gether the figure gives one the idea, that the patriot is calmly and 


| attentively listening to some answer to what he has been saying. 


We do not know whether this is the intention. 
People should make a point of going to see this statue, both out 
of regard to a work of art, and by way of homage to a persevering 


| patriot. 


of the last thirty years’ despotism have combined all their efforts ; | 


this is the real source of the resistance we have seen to the fulfil- 
ment of the conditions on which the throne was conferred and 
wes, ve in the glorious days of July. 
* Having exposed the evil and its cause, I shall now proceed to 
peint out the remedy.’ 
(To be continued.]} 





THE ART OF READING.* 





Tue name of “Mr James Sheridan Knowles, author of Vir- 
ginius,” attracted us the other day to the advertisement of this little 


prised to find that it was a seventh edition. It commences with an 
introduction, explanatory of the system, for which the author pro- 
fesses himself to be indebted to Walker; and contains an admirable 
selection of extracts from various authors, both in prose and verse. 
We are disposed to think that a tolerable ear will generally prove a 
sufficient guide to the voice in reading anything within the compass 
of the reader’s understanding. Where that fuils, however, the au- 
thor, who thus expresses himself, deserves the fullest confidence :— 


® The Flocutionist, a Collection of Pieces in Proseand Verse. Pecu- 
liarly adapted to display the Art of Reading. Preceded by an Intro 


duction, in which an attempt is made to simplify Walker's System. By 
James Sheridan Knowles. 











CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 








Swirt AGAIn,—Punninc.—I made a good pun on Saturday to 
my Lord Keeper After dinner we had coarse Doiley napkins, fringed at 
each end, upon the table, to diink with: my Lord Keeper spread one of 
them between him and Mr Prior; I told him I was glad to see such a 
Fringeship (Friendship) between Mr Prior and his Lordship. | Prior 


same time I thought it was most like one of Stella’s thateverI heard. [The 
corresp ndence is addressed to Stella.] 


Tur Late Mr Farrineton, R.A.—There is a class of persons 
whose minds seem to move in an element of littleness ; or rather, that are 
entangled in trifling difficulties, and incapable of extricating themselves from 
them. There was a remarkable instance of this improgressive, ineffectual, 
restless activity of tem)er, ina late celebrated and very ingenious landseape- 
painter. * Never ending, still beginning,’ his mind seemed entirely made 
up of points aad fractions, nor could he by any means arrive at a conclusion 
or valuable whole. tle made it his boast that he never sat with his hands 
before him, and yet he never did anything. His powers and his time were 
frittered away in an importunate, uneasy, fidgetty attention to little things. 
The first picture he ever painted (when a mere boy) was a copy of his 
father’s house; and he began by counting the number of bricks, upwards 


_ and lengthways, and then made a scale of them on his canvas. This literal 


| style and mode of study stuck to him to the last. He was put under Wilson, 
work, which we took measures to see immediately, and were sur-| 


whose example (if anything could) might have cured him of this pettiness 
of conception ; but nature prevailed, as it almost always does, To take 
pains to no purpose, seemed to be his motto, and the delight of his life. 
He left (when he died, not long ago) heaps of canvas, with elaborately 
finished pencil outlines on them, and with perhaps a little dead colouring 
added here and there. In this state they were thrown aside, as if he grew 
\ired of his occupation the instant it gave a promise of turning to account, 
and his whole object in the pursuit of art was to erect scaffoldings. The 
same intense interest in the most frivolous things extended to the common 
concerns of life, to the arranging of his letters, the labelling of his books, 
and the inventory of his wardrobe. Yet he wasa man of sepse, who saw 


the folly and the waste of time in all this, and could warn others against it; 
The perceiving our own weaknesses enables us to give others excellent 
advice, but it does not teach us to reform them ourselves. ‘ Physician, heal 
thyself!’ is the hardest lesson to follow. Nobody knew better than our 
artist, that repose is necessary to great efforts, and 
labours in vain!— Hazlitt, 


at he who is never idle, 


. * cn TIES narummama 
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THE TATLER. 








THE PLAY-GOER. 


PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 


Haruanxet.—Popping the Question—The School for Coquettes—John of Paris. 


Enc.isu Orzea.—The Spring Lock—Old and Young—The Old Regimentals— 
—The Haunted Hulk. 








Cosure THEATRE. 
Tue historical tragedy now performing nightly at this theatre, is 
founded on a story of the days of our Henry the Fourth. Tem 
John Catty (the diminutive of John, the son of Catherine), was a 
gentleman of noble birth, a native of Wales. He was about to 
espouse Elinor, the Lady of Liandissent ; when Sir Roderick Arundel, 
a favourite and companion of the Prince of Wales, who also had 
been struck with her beauty, and desired to have her himself, in the 
confidence of his court influence, lawlessly attacks and sets fire to 
the castle of Twm John Catty, and gets possession of the lady. 
John resorts to measures of retaliation, and becomes a sort of Rod 
Roy ; 


easily procures a sentence of outlawry against him 


a compound of lawless valour and generosity. Arundel 
: in the mean 
time, the rebellion of the Mortimers and Percys breaks out; and on 
their defeat and subsequent retreat into Wales, he is easily induced 
to join them against the King’s forces. During the various fortune 
with which these fivil skirmishes are accompanied, John regains 
possession of the Lady, and their nuptials are celebrated in the 
retreat to which he had retired, amidst the rejoicings of his fol- 
lowers; but after the death of Hotspur by the hand of Prince 
Henry, and the suceess of the Royal arms, John is unable to main- 
tain himself in his fastnesses, and a conflict ensuing in which success 
becomes hopeless, he in despair throws himself from the rocks, and 
perishes. 
the cavern in which he resided, and the conflagration of the adjoin- 
ing forest. 

The piece is melo-dramatic, and not without interest; it is full 
of action from first to last ; indeed action, which ought to be the 
characteristic of every drama, in this piece, by being carried to 
There is no repose in it. The 
scene is so constantly occupied with the clashing of arms, the 
discharge of guns, the noise of drums, and the confusion of per- 


sonal and general encounters, that the dialogue becomes altogether 


an excess, becomes its fault. 


secondary, and attention is only rewarded through the sight. It 
must be confessed, however, that dialogue seems to stand but a poor 
chance of being attended to here, if the audience are generally 
as noisy.as they were last night. For ourselves; we could atch 
but little of what was said on the stage, for the clamour which 
prevailed throughout the house during the whole performance ; 
and we could not help thinking, that Mr Davince’s laudable ambi- 
tion to introduce SHAKsPEARE, and his present best interpreter, 
Kea, to this side of the water, was not likely to be seconded as it 
should be, till his audiences learn to abate much of their boisterous- 


ness, and approach tiearer to his own good taste in these matters. | 
Owing to the noise, and partly to the nature of the piece, we are | 


able tosay but little of the acting. It struck us, on the whole, as 
réspectable. We have in the play, Mr Serie, as Prince Henry, 
Mr Grey as Hotspur, Mr Bennerr as Sir John Falstaff, Mr Cop- 
HAM as Twm John Catty, and Mrs Harrison as Elinor. Mrs 
Harrison played with judgment and feeling, and without exagge- 
ration ; Mr Serve we should like to see in something better. In 
his.expression of regret after the death of Hotspur there was a 
cliasteness of manner which indicated a correct taste, and a power 
to &xpress genuine fecling. Mr Conuam plays with energy; such 
parts require but little more, The Fulstaff of this piece has the fat 
usually allotted to that personage, but alas for the wit! that must 





The piece terminates with John’s death, the explosion of 


be sought elsewhere, and of anotlier representative. The hdusé 
was very full; and if the audience could have been brought to 
attend more to what was passing on the stage, than to their owe 
squabbles, they would have derived more pleasute from the efites. 
tainment, albeit, when the noise on the stage exceeded their own, 
they acknowledged the superiority by their applause. 








Our Readers are informed, that the Title-page and Indew to,the 
Second Volume of the Tatier, up to the 30th of June, will be 
Eis Sor delivery in a few duys. 








THIS EVENING. 


KING’S THEATRE. 
Donizetti’s Opera of 
ANNA BOLEYN. 


Anne Boleyn . . 
Jane Seymour, Atte »ndant on > lide ‘ 
Smmerton, Page and Minstrel to the Queen 
Henry V \1I, King of England ° 
Lord PoE, Anne's Brother Signor De Angeli. 
Lord Richard Percy Signor Rubini. 
Sir Harvey, an Officer of the King’s Signor Deville. 


Madame Pasta. 
Madame Gay. 
Mademoiselle Beck. 
Signor Lablache. 


After which, the Historical Ballet, in Three Acts, entitled 


MASANIELLO. 
The Principal Chesgcters, by Mlle. Brocard, 


le. Zoe Beaupré, 
M. Lefebvre, M.E.Carrey, M.- + wag 
M. E@ou 


ard, M. O’Brien, 


Mlle. Proche, 
Mile. Clara, 
M. A. Finart, 
M.Haunt, 


Mile. Kanieél, 


M. Simon, Mz, Gouriet, 


and M. Bertram. 


THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 
P. Farren’s Comic Piece, in One Act, called 


THE WIDOW BEWITCHED; OR, LOVE AT FAULT. 
The Principal Characters : Miss Sidney, 
Mr W. Farren, Mr Vining, Mr Webster, Mr Coveney. 


After which, Mrs Goxe’s Comedy, in Five Acts, called 


THE SCHOOL FOR COQUETTES. 


Lady Hampton, Mrs Glover. Lady Honoria aia | Miss Tayl 
Amelia, Miss Sidney. Miss Starchwell, Mrs Tayleure. Lisette, ~ he Hill. 
Caroline Hampton, Miss J. Scott. General Lumley, Mr W, Farren. 
Lord Marston, Mr Cooper. Lord Polter, Mr Brindal. 
Colonel Donnelly, Mr Bartlett. Frederick Lumley, Mr Vining. 
Howard, Mr H. Wallack. Fitz yy Mr Corenre, Davison, Mr W. 
arr 


ohnseo. 
Ralph, Mr Webster. Latitat, Mr Bishop 


‘on, Mr Newcombe. 
The Prologue to be spoken by Mr H. Wallack. 
The Epilogue by Miss Taylor. 
To conclude with the Musical Drama of 
THE HUNTER OF THE ALPS. 


Helen di Rosalvi, Mrs Faucit. Genevieve, Miss Land. 
Felix, Mr Vining. Rosalvi, Mr Cooper. Jeronymo, Mr Gattie. 





On Monday, My Grandmother ; School for Coquettes ; and John of Paris. 


ENGLISH OPERA, 
THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 
Mr Bernarp’s New Operetta, called 
THE OLD REGIMENTALS. 


Eva, Miss H. Cawse. 
Charles Amadeus, Mr Perkins. Chevalier Dandoli, Mr O. Smith. 
Dr Abel Muzz, Mr J. Reeve. Rheindorf, Mr Baker. Ravine, Mr Irwin. 
Larolle, Mr J. Cooper. Michael Braunbaeh, Mr Bartley. 


After which, the Operetta of 
OLD AND YOUNG. 


Peggy, Miss Pincott. 

Charles Mowbray, Peter, Mr Salter. 
William, Mr Heath. Matilda Mowbra laster Hector Mowbray, Master 
Gobbletou Mowbray, Master Foppington Veotenr, Miss Poole, in which she 
will sing, ‘ The merry drummer,’ and ‘ Meet me by moonlight.’ 


Old Wilton, Mr F. Matthews. Mr Baker. 

















To which will be added, the Comic Operetta, called 


THE MIDDLE TEMPLE: OR, “ WHICH IS MY SON?” 


Mrs Middlemist, Mrs C. Jones. Julia, Miss Pincott. Penelope, Miss F erguson 
Briefless, Mr Wrench. Brutus Hairbrain, Mr J. Reeve. 
Mr Prettyman, Mr W. Bennett. Doggius, Mr Salter. 


To conclude with an Original Drama, called 
bag ha HAUNTED HULK. 


» Miss Pincott. Patty Maggs, Miss Ferguson. 
Raker, “Mr Seiten Caleb Calder, Mr O. Smith, Sam Sprouts, Mr J. Reeve. 
Richard Oakum, Mr Perkins. Stephen Barncliffe, 


Mr T. Millar. 
Old Barncliffe, Mr F. Matthews. ddison. 


Dragonface , Mr A 





On Monday, Love’s Dream; The Old Regimentals ; 


Old and Young; and The 
Haunted Hulk. 


AstLEY’s AMPHITHEATRE.— Mazeppa— Ducrow’s Scenes 
in the Circle—And other Entertainments. 


Cosure Tueatre.— Twym John Catty—Paul Jones 
—Field of Cloth of Gold. 
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